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ORIGIN OF THE NAME " INDIAN " 
By F. F. HILDER 

An historian has written that the two most important events in 
the history of the world were the birth of Christ and the discov- 
ery of America. But even the most enthusiastic and imaginative 
of the early adventurers did not and could not conceive the enor- 
mous and far-reaching results of that discovery and the mighty 
influence it would have upon the destinies of mankind. 

From the anthropological point of view the western continent 
stands as a world apart, with people unlike any other, with lan- 
guages, arts, and customs essentially their own. On this conti- 
nent opportunity is afforded to study man under the most primitive 
conditions and under circumstances that furnish the best indica- 
tions of his independent development. Many fantastic theories 
have been promulgated to prove the consanguinity of the Red 
Man with archaic races of the Old World, but no conclusions that: 
will bear scientific test have ever been reached in support of them. 
On any theory of the origin of the human race, the widely diver- 
sified indigenous stocks of America must have required an ex- 
tremely long period for their development ; and by any philo- 
logical speculation as to the origin of languages, a vast extent of 
time must have been required to admit of the development of the 
almost numberless aboriginal dialects of the American continent. 
So far as any conclusive evidence is concerned, there is nothing 
in the physical or mental condition of the aboriginal Americans 
which requires us to postulate for them a foreign origin. 

The origin of the movement which brought these primitive 
people in contact with civilized men of the Old World, through 
the adventurous voyage of Columbus, can be traced backward for 
several centuries, and it is to this that we must look for the basis 
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of the idea which led to the bestowal of the name of "Indians" 
on the American aborigines. 

For centuries Venice and Genoa had been enriched by the 
commerce of the Orient, carried on by caravans from China and 
India overland to the Black sea, where they were met by the ships 
of the European republics. There on the peninsula which we 
now call Crimea was the nucleus of Genoese prosperity. This 
commerce, so vital to both Venice and Genoa, was ruined by 
the Mohammedan deluge that swept over western Asia and 
eastern Europe, and when in 1475 the Turks absorbed her Black 
Sea colonies Genoa began to wither. Christopher Columbus was 
a Genoese and a sailor ; the surroundings amid which he grew to 
manhood were all influenced by the wealth that had been poured 
into his native city by the products of Asia. 

Great as this had been, the far East was rendered in a still 
greater degree the Eldorado of the world by the romantic tales of 
travelers. Marco Polo, the Venetian traveler, at the end of the 
thirteenth century published in manuscript (as the art of printing 
had not then been invented) a narrative of his travels, in which he 
gave a fabulous account of the wonderful country of the Grand 
Khan with its gold-covered palaces, profusion of rare flowers, lus- 
cious fruits, sweet spices, and boundless stores of gold, silver, and 
precious stones. These marvelous tales were later reinforced by 
the narratives of other travelers, such as the Friar Odericus and 
Sir John Mandeville, until, in the excited imaginations of the 
European people, nothing but ready means of access to the 
nations of Asia were wanting to ensure boundless prosperity and 
wealth. 

That Columbus had thoroughly imbibed and assimilated this 
illusive literature is evidenced by some of his letters after the dis- 
covery of the New World, and when he saw the end of the stream 
of wealth which had poured from the golden source, it was only 
natural that he, as a sailor, should conceive the idea of finding a 
sea-route by which its flow might be renewed. 
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At that time it was generally assumed that the earth was flat , 
and the question arose, Why could not ships be sailed around the 
southern extremity of Africa to the Orient ? This idea was en- 
tertained by Prince Henry of Portugal, and Portuguese mariners 
found the passage by the Cape of Good Hope. 

Columbus, on the contrary, was deeply imbued with (what was 
then a heresy) the idea that the earth was round, but he also had 
a conviction that it was not more than 15,000 miles in circum 
ference ; he therefore reasoned that as Cathay was estimated to 
be by the land route 12,000 miles from Spain, the distance to the 
coast of Asia by the western route could not be more than 3,000 
miles. 

We are all familiar with the difficulty experienced by Columbus 
in finding the means to put his theory to practical test, and how 
doggedly he persevered in spite of all discouragements and de- 
feats. But he had the courage of his convictions, and it required 
no ordinary daring to sail into the unknown in despite of the 
superstitions of his day. There were in existence legends that 
in that dark and stormy ocean were vast whirlpools, abysmal 
oceanic cataracts, sea-monsters, and malignant genii. Columbus 
would not have been surprised had he met with any of these hor- 
rors, but his indomitable courage and obstinacy and pride in his 
own opinion carried him forward to success. The time had come 
when another continent was to be added to the world, and, as has 
always occurred in all great historic emergencies, the man arose 
to meet this one. 

The Discoverer sailed from Palos, August 3, 1492, carrying 
with him a chart or map constructed on the theory of his friend 
Toscanelli (the Italian astronomer and cartographer, who also be- 
lieved in the spherical form of the earth), and what he doubtless 
considered quite as important, a letter from King Ferdinand to 
the Grand Khan. 

When at last he sighted land on the western horizon, Colum- 
bus naturally supposed it to be the coast of India ; indeed, from 
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the idea that the islands and coasts he had discovered were a part 
of Asia, he never wavered, but died firm in that belief. It is 
therefore only natural that Columbus should have applied the 
name of " Indians " to the natives of the newly discovered lands, 
and no one in those days doubted the absolute correctness of his 
conclusions or the appropriateness of the term by which the new- 
found people were designated. 

Among the few persons who manifested confidence in Colum- 
bus and had given him effective aid at the Spanish court, was 
Louis de Sant Angel, a court official, who not only advocated his 
cause, but advanced from his own resources a million maravedis 
to enable Queen Isabella to render the necessary aid to the Dis- 
coverer. On his return from his first voyage, when he had been 
driven into the port of Lisbon for shelter from tempestuous 
weather, it was but natural that to this benefactor he should send 
the first news of his success, which he did in the form of a letter 
dated February, 1493. The following extracts from this missive 
will prove how thoroughly he was convinced that he had reached 
the Indies. He says : 

" As soon as I arrived in ike Indies, at the first island at which I 
touched I captured some of the natives, that we might learn from them 
and obtain intelligence of what there was in those parts." 

Again he says, referring to the Caribs : 

" These people have many canoes which scour all the islands of In- 
dia and plunder all they can." 

Then we notice a paragraph relating to Cuba in which, for the 
first time, the name Indians is applied to the American aborigines : 

" I went along the coast 107 leagues — besides these 107 leagues there 
were further west two provinces to which I did not go which must be 
about 50 or 60 leagues long according to what I can make out from the 
Indians I have with me." 

In another paragraph the Marco Polo myth of the Grand Khan 
crops out. Speaking of what is now San Domingo, Columbus 
says : 
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" In this Espanola and in the best district are gold mines, and on the 
other side, from thence to terra firma, as well as from thence to the Great 
Khan where everything is on a splendid scale." 

The rank and titles bestowed on Columbus by his sovereigns 
are proofs that they shared his belief that he had reached Asia. 
In a letter which he wrote (before starting on his fourth and last 
voyage, in the spring of 1 502,) to the governors of the Bank of 
Saint George at Genoa, which was in those days to the commer- 
cial world what the Bank of England is today, he signs himself, 
" The Great Admiral of the Ocean Seas, and Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor of the Islands and mainland of Asia and the Indies." 

On May 4, 1493, Pope Alexander VI issued a bull, granting 
to Spain all the newly discovered lands lying south and west of 
a line drawn from the Arctic to the Antarctic pole, in which ap- 
pear the words : " containing in this donation whatsoever main- 
lands or islands are found or to be found toward India." 

Another Italian sailor, a Venetian, Giovanni Caboto, or, as he 
was called in England, John Cabot, made a voyage in 1497 under 
the auspices of King Henry VII and reached the continent of 
North America, which he described as " the territory of the Grand 
Khan." 

We therefore see that although the application of the name 
" Indians " to the native peoples of America was the outcome of 
an error, it was at the time one that was excusable ; but there is 
no reason for its continuance. It is, however, firmly intrenched 
in the popular mind, as if it was felt to be a point of honor to per- 
petuate the illusion of the great navigator, and it remains to be 
seen if it may be possible to supplant it by a more appropriate 
and scientific designation. 



